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their instructions, thus taking away an excuse for delay
that might otherwise be urged,1

A delegate is usually an officer of the State he repre-
sents, often one of its ministers, or even the head of its
cabinet, and in any case the ministers of a State are
responsible according to its own laws for their instruc-
tions to the delegates.2 In fact, the ministers are fre-
quently questioned in the local Landtag or legislature,
about the instructions they have given, or propose to
give; and resolutions are sometimes passed in regard to
them.3 If, indeed, the strict parliamentary system
existed in any of the German States, the cabinet would
no doubt be held responsible to the Landtag for these
instructions as for every other act of the government.

Although the delegates are frequently officers of
the State they represent, they are not necessarily even
citizens of it; and it is not uncommon for several of
the smaller States, from motives of economy, to em-
power the same man to act as delegate for them all
jointly. This habit grew to such an extent that in
April, 1880, when a stamp act proposed by the
Chancellor was seriously amended by a vote of thirty
to twenty-eight, thirteen of the smaller States were not
represented by any delegates of their own, their votes
being cast by two delegates from other States. Bis-
marck tendered his resignation in disgust, and this

1  Cf. Kohinson, " The German Bundesrath," Pub. Univ., Pa. Pub. Law
Series, vol. iii. no. 1, pp. 34r-35.

2  Labaud, vol. i. pp. 225-27.

8 Interpellations, for example, were presented and answered in several
States in regard to the proposal for the purchase of railroads by the Em-
pire, to which allusion has already been made (Blum, p. 167).